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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





“ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”"—Coreper. 





GOVERNOR CRINELE’S VISIT. 


KLE Shuck was in no position to deny this. Unused as 
THE ORIN S OF CRINKLEWOOD HALL. he was to contradict his master, he could not very 


CHAPTER VI. well do it now, so he replied, very gently, ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 
“ CHUCK,” cried the governor, awaking from a| The governor, struck by the assent, looked at h'm 
short sleep. and said, ‘‘ Oh, you think so, do you?” 


Shuck, who had stood midway between him and “Me? no; but being as you did (as was bound to 
the door ready to repel any invasion, if necessary, | know best), I couldn’t help but say ‘Yes,’ could I 
stepped briskly up. now ?” he expostulated; ‘‘an’ you’re better? That's 

“Shuck, I’ve been a great fool!' cried the | a good job.” 
governor. | He spoke with so much kind concern that the 
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governor was touched, and took without remonstrance 
the cordial which madame had been busily preparing 
for him, and had put silently inside the door. It 
acted well on him. 

‘‘T suppose you thought it was up with me?” he 
said, with an inquiring look, after a few minutes’ 
pause. 

“Well,” replied Shuck, ‘it looked ugly, you 
being in years, and so heavy made, and so—so—” 

“So what? finish!” cried the governor, but not 
angrily. 

“So ready to—go—of a heat—we’ll say,”’ replied 
Shuck, at a loss how to answer without exciting his 
master now he was so ill able to bear it. 

‘Well, I’m not going off yet; it was indigestion. 
Mag did not curry the fowl enough.” Shuck didn’t 
believe this statement, but he kept silent ‘I’m 
afraid I shall disappoint you all,’ cried the governor 
again, looking up into Shuck’s face with a question- 
ing expression. 

“Not all on us!” replied Shuck, heartily. ‘I’m 
sure, master, J hopes never to see you make a finish 
like that !”’ 

‘‘ What was the matter with ‘the finish’? What 
difference how one finishes ?’”’ asked the governor. 

Shuck was so encouraged by the forbearing 
tone, so unlike the usual one, in which this was 
uttered, that he ventured to answer. ‘‘A deal o’ 
difference ; I hopes you’ll make a good end whenever 
the time comes; and metoo, as for that.” 

‘‘Then you’ve got your doubts about yourself, 
too?” the governor replied. “I’m glad of that; 
but if I’m taken with a fit and it kills me, can I help 
it?” 

‘‘'You’d best not talk now, master, dear,’ said 
Shuck. ‘ Madame’s orders was I was to keep you 
quiet after taking the stuff she made for you.” 

‘* She made—did she make it?” he asked. 

‘‘Yes; and she put it in at the door as light as a 
bird, and she says, ‘It’ll restore him,’ which meant 
‘make you better.’ ” 

The governor fell into a muse, during which time 
Shuck stood motionless at his post. 

‘Why do you stand there ?” he cried, after a long 
pause. 

“Just to keep out them as has the owdaciousness 
to push in anywhere!” he answered, in tones of 
strong indignation. 

‘“What’s become of them all?” inquired the 
governor. ‘‘ Where’s the old woman and that young 
man and all those people ?”’ 

‘‘T can’t say, but be sure, master, they’re not a- 
coming a-near’st you; and, good now, be you quiet 
and get another sleep; it'll be the saving of you, it 
will indeed.” 

Shuck spoke so earnestly, so almost affectionately, 
that the governor nodded kindly in reply, and closed 
his eyes as if to sleep again. And he did sleep, very 
soundly and serenely. 

‘‘ He sleeps!” whispered Madame Topliffe, peep- 
ing in at the door. 

“Ay, like a top,” answered Shuck. 
they’ll keep the peacock from the window.” 

Madame, with her fingers on her lips, beckoned 
him out of the room, and in the dressing-room 
adjoining, inquired what had passed. ‘He is him- 
self ?—quite conscious?” she asked. 

‘‘He’s a deal better than himself, so reasonable 
like; I wouldn’t wish to speak reasonabler myself,”’ 
he answered. 
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‘‘Good! did he ask any questions?” she con- 
tinued. 

‘No; he were more full of his own business than 
other folks’. He told me he’d been a great fool for 
one thing.” 

‘And you?” inquired madame. 

‘‘Ah! I warn’t a-goin’ to say ‘No,’ course not; 
he’ve done a many foolish things, like most on us; 
and being as he’s lived longer than a many, and 
have had such a masterful spirit in him always, 
course he’s been more unreasonbler than most; but, 
for all that, there’s a deal to be said for him; he 
were hard put upon in his youth. I shan’t forget 
when I went to him down at Portsmouth, just when 
he were goin’ on board ship, and told him to come 
back, for it were talked of that Miss Chancellor (her 
as has got her eye poked out) was bringing ruin on 
the family, all to make a pocket for her own waste; 
and if he didn’t come back at once, the thing’d be 
done and no remedy. What a way he were in. 
He come back wi’ me, and how he stormed; and if 
he’d a met wi’ her instead of the thing as‘ he did, 
she’d have had a wuss poke still, it’s my belief. 
Well, he went off, after telling his mind to the 
squire, and I went with him, and I served him faith- 
ful many years, I did; and sorry I was to see how he 
got more and more ungainly in his ways, all through 
that ’ooman’s doings; and then the hot sun there 
gave him a bad fever, as damaged his brains more 
and more, and he took to quarrelling uncommon ; 
and once I come between him and a chap as was as 
bent on making an end of him as ever he was of 
doing the like by Miss Chancellor. Yes; I saved his 
life ; and I hoped when we comed home he’d think it 
all over, and treat me like one as desarved kindness; 
but. there, he’s got that in him as won’t lie quiet, 
an’ he’s to be pitied for that. Yes; I forgives him 
everything, I do. Poor master! I’m sorry for 
him!” 

Madame Topliffe was enchanted with Shuck ; so 
fine and just and generous a way of seeing things, 
so unselfish. She assured him that she entirely 
agreed with him, and hoped that his master would 
be wiser in future ; on which he heartily assured her 
that the governor had his best wishes that way. 

They remained talking some time, and madame 
told him that Captain Chancellor had taken the 
orphans and their nurse up to Crinkle, to dispatch 
them by a night train to his sister. This was a great 
relief to his mind, and he went back to his master, 
on hearing a slight movement in the room, with 
alacrity. 

‘‘ Shuck!” cried the governor. 

‘‘ Here, sir!” cried Shuck, and a pause followed. 

‘« What’s become of that horrid crew?” the go- 
vernor asked. 

‘‘ Niggers?” he inquired, with a triumphant grin. 

The governor nodded. 

‘‘All shipped off; as good as gone to Novy 
Scoshy,” said Shuck. ‘‘He’s took ’em all away— 
him as you took at first for a reverend. They won't 
come back no more.” 

The governor lay silent again, then asked, ‘‘ The 
old woman— where is she?” 

‘‘Mag?” asked Shuck. 

‘‘Mag—no; you know,” said the governor, who 
had not yet sufficiently recovered his balance to be 
able to pronounce distasteful names. 

“‘Ah! good idee,” replied Shuck. ‘‘She’s gone 
back to the study to wait till you can seo her.” 
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‘*T don’t want to see her,” said the governor. 

‘*That’s the awkwardness,” said Shuck, “ being 
as she’s bent on seeing you.” 

‘What for? what does she want to see me for?” 
he inquired, somewhat pettishly. 

“She says she can make your mind quite easy, 
and put you in a way to be more comfortable than 
you’ve ever been; and she’s of the ’pinion as you’ve 
been a sort of a misused man, and she’d like to do 
you a bit of justice.” 

‘Tell her I can’t see her again to-day ; to-morrow, 
or some other day,” said the governor, turning his 
head away, and closing his eyes again for sleep; but 
Shuck had not the opportunity of declaring his mes- 
sage, for madame, being tired of waiting and doing 
nothing, had started on foot for Crinkle, her train 
over her arm, with the intention of laying an embargo 
on the first vehicle she met with, from a wheel- 
barrow to a chariot and pair. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CarTatIn CHANCELLOR, although he had seen the 
wisdom of carrying off the nine little Chancellors, 
and was forced into it, indeed, by the energy of his 
good cousin, was much at a loss how to transport 
them to Crinkle, where, by madame’s desire, they 
were to wait at her lodgings for the train, and be 
thoroughly rested and refreshed for their journey. 

Happily, the baker’s cart had not yet left the 
precincts of the Thorpe, for there were several 
cottages, whose inmates were customers, between the 
Thorpe and the quarries, and these had to be visited. 
Very glad was the captain to deposit the orphans and 
their guard in it, saying he would take the short 
cut and be at Crinkle before them. 

Of course he would be at Crinkle before them, for 
the baker served some in Little or Lower Crinkle 
with bread, and he had to travel there first. 

The baby cried, and the younger ones became fret- 
ful; little wonder their journey had been a weary 
one. The nurse was evidently worn down with toil 
and care, and looked as if her spirit was hardening 
into revenge for the cruel repulse she had met with 
at the Thorpe, after all her efforts to reach it. 
“Such faithful self-sacrifice in service surely de- 
serves a better return.” 

While the cart waited at a door in Lower Crinkle, 
& woman came up to it as though for a loaf, but far 
more in earnest about the company it contained. 

‘* Why you’ve got more mouths than bread to fill 
’em with,” she cried to the baker, who merely replied 
he was going to take them to Top Crinkle. 

The sound of the woman’s voice attracted the 
nurse’s attention, and she turned round, and a steady 
mutual stare between them followed. 

‘*It’s my belief—sure it is—are you Mary Anne ?”’ 
cried the customer, who was no other than Mrs. 
Chippery. 

‘“‘T hardly know who I am, I am so dead beat,”’ 
answered the nurse; but Mary Anne’s my name, and 
yourn is Betsy, if I’m not in a mistake.” 

“Well. Job! Job!” cried Betsy to her husband, 
who had been doing a little work in their garden, 
and singing in the happiness that had come on him; 
‘‘here’s our Mary Anne; I knowed her at first 
sight; and however come you here?’ she cried, 
beginning to lift the children from the cart. 

“Oh, we mustn’t stop. I knowed you best and 
quickest by your talk,’ said the nurse; ‘I wonder 
you could remember me all these years gone by.” 
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The baker said he could let them wait while he 
finished his round, and would pick them up again in 
half an hour. 

The best that “Betsy” (Mrs. Chippery) could 
afford was brought out, but there was little time for 
feasting. Rapid inquiries were passed, and the baker 
at last, having waited till he could wait no longer, 
and having disposed of every loaf, gave notice that 
they must start. 

Just as they were remounting, the neighbours, 
such as were at liberty from work, being in a little 
knot listening and staring’ at all that was going on, 
were diverted from the cart and its tenants by some 
object visible to them lower down the street. ‘‘ Stop! 
stop!” they cried, as the baker was moving off, and 
then appeared Madame Topliffe, waving her parasol, 
and making other gestures of arrest. 

' Qh, I have no breath; met no carriage ; lost my 
way. Baker, you must take me in,” she cried, almost 
breathless with exertion. 

Mrs. Chippery looked at her with wonder, but Job 
knew her immediately, and bowed reverently, telling 
his wife it was ‘‘ Madame Topliffe as had put him on 
at the quarries.”” The baker looked at the nurse and 
children, and at his cart; to be sure he had no bread 
‘on board,’ but “ could the lady find room ?” 

Job instantly took out two of the smaller children, 
saying he would carry them, and he knew his wife 
would carry the baby, and her sister would be glad 
of the walk by her side, as they’d got a deal ‘“ to go 
over.’ This left the cart pretty free, and madame, 
delighted with having at last found ‘‘a perch,” as 
she said, quite longed to get home that she might 
learn how these “sisters”? came together, and make 
friends with the littie orphans, and learn more than 
she had in the hurry been able to gather, of such 
adventures of Randal Chancellor and his family as 
the nurse could acquaint her with. 

It was a long story the poor nurse had to tell her; 
master, ‘‘a thorough Chancellor,” as madame de- 
clared to the governor when repeating it, had 
always been very unsettled and extravagant, trying 
fresh schemes for raising money, and spending much 
in them to no purpose. His wife, a delicate woman, 
unequal to contend with the trials and privations his 
folly exposed her to, had sunk under them, and left 
her last child quite an infant, having no earthly sup- 
port or comfort, under her suffering but the faithful 

‘‘Mary Anne.” ‘This true-hearted woman had learnt 
from her example the value of faith and love, and 
had promised to ‘‘ stand by the dear children ” while 
she lived and was able, and with her strange mixture 
of bluntness and tenderness had told her, her eyes 
filled with tears, that ‘‘ she might go to heaven quite 
happy about them, for the Lord had laid it upon her 
to ‘do for them,’ and she wouldn’t go from it.” 

Randal Chancellor was “up the country” when 
his wife died. He had been looking for land, his 
last project having been to build a house and create 

a farm, which he was to work in joint proprietorship 
with others, by help of their money, his own being 

one. 

. The sight of his orphan children affected him, and 
the remembrance of what he had made his poor suffer- 
ing, patient wife pass through, struck still deeper into 
his heart He resolved on sending them all to Eng- 
land, to his relatives, who, he knew, would not forsake 
nor neglect them in their destitute state. He would 
himself work hard, use all self-denial, and make a 
home for them, to which they might return when it 
Ga@G@2 
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was ready for them. Mary Anne inwardly smiled at 
his plans and promises, putting no faith in any of 
them ; but she approved of their all going to Eng- 
land, resolving that if their relatives disowned them, 
she would, in some way, strive to get their bread. 
She pondered over the lessons her dying mistress had 
taught her, and as she did so her heart grew strong, 
faith grasped God’s promises, and she doubted no- 
thing. Randal then wrote to Mrs. Callendar, and as 
he had no certain knowledge of her dwelling-place 
—for he had not written for some years—he had 
commissioned a friend who was just sailing for Eng- 
land to find her out and deliver his letter. This had 
not long been done when the anxiety he had under- 
gone, his remorse for his past failures and misdoings, 
and the prospect of risk in his intended undertaking, 
threw him into a low, nervous state. He grew worse, 
and sunk rapidly. 

Much pity was excited among the people around 
for the nine little orphan children. A purse was 
collected for them, to make up what was needful for 
the voyage; and they left for their new life and in 
quest of a new home soon after their father’s funeral. 

Before his death he had told Mary Anne that she 
had better not wait for a letter from England, but 
go at once, on landing, to Crinkle Thorpe. She 
would surely find some of his family there, and be 
directed by them to Mrs. Callendar. So far they had 
been cared for. 

Look!” she exclaimed, opening an old leather 
purse; ‘‘ here’s a shilling and a few coppers left of 
what was gathered for us; enough and no more; for, 
now, we come to the right place (though we had a job 
to get in), and we found you and the gentleman, and 
we are going where we shall want for nothing (no! 
that’s where poor missus has gone; it’s there they 
wants for nothing !)”’ mt 

Madame Topliffe looked much affected as she 
listened. She insisted on the whole party being 
quartered on Mrs. Macfarlane for the night at least, 
and gave the nurse a carte blanche to refit herself and 
all the children, in the morning, with such things as 
they wanted that Crinkle would afford, before leav- 
ing it. 

Mrs. Macfarlane did not much admire the having 
so many beds to provide on so short a notice, and in 
her heart hoped her “apartments” would be “ en- 
gaged” if ever Madame Topliffe applied for them 
again, being never sure what her eccentric lodger 
would do next. 

Mary Anne explained that she had left Yorkshire 
to ‘go out’ with Randal and his wife, and that Job 
Chippery’s wife was then a girl at home; that she 
had never had any communication with her family, 
owing to the many troubles that they had had to 
pass through, and their continual change of place. 
‘*T little thought to see her here!” she added; ‘‘ and 
so happy married! If it hadn’t been for her York- 
shire tongue, as came like music to me, never having 
heard it all these years, I don’t think I should have 
known her.” 

When the party had left Top Crinkle (Madame. 
assuring Job’s wife, who had ‘‘ come to see them off,” 
that she would make interest with Mrs. Callendar to 
get a holiday for Mary Anne to pay her a visit as 
soon as possible), the heroic little lady again pre- 
pared for a call at the Thorpe; but just as she was 
engaging a vehicle, the lumbering, old-fashioned 
Crinkle coach drove up to Mrs. Macfarlane’s door, 
with Shuck on the box and the governor inside. 





Late events had forced the governor to “conside- 
ration,” a thing he had hitherto ignored. 

First, he felt it would be necessary for him to see 
Madame Topliffe again. Second, he had a remote 
sensation of gratitude to her for the kindness she 
had shown to him in his illness. Third, she did not 
like the Chancellors—she had said so. And fourth, 
by going to see her he would prevent her from going 
to see him. This last was perhaps the most potent 
reason of the four. 

Mrs. Macfarlane forgave all the eccentricities of 
her lodger when she saw the governor’s chariot at 
the door. It was a recompense to her for all the 
degradations that she feared her “ apartments” 
would have suffered. 

Shuck, with much deference, handed his master 
out; and madame, who saw them from the window, 
met them on the stairs. 

‘*Oh, how happy I am !—but are you well enough ? 
Ah, I see, you like the air, and are wise, if you can 
venture, to go out. I was on the point of going to 
you. I have thought much about you during the 
night.” 

Thus she talked as she rather danced than walked 
before him into her room. 

‘‘See,” she exclaimed, pointing to the table, ‘“‘ how 
busy I have been—not for myself! Directly the 
thing is settled, I have resolved on giving up my 
little share to the orphans—they shall have it all!” 
As she spoke, having led the governor to the sofa, 
and placed a cushion for him to lean on, she went to 
the table and brought a roll of papers. 

He was silent. He had long had his doubts 
about the claim that might be made on the quarries, 
and if he could have found ‘‘Number Thirty” he 
would have been assured of the fact or otherwise. 
He had seen enough of old letters and memoranda, 
all carefully numbered, to be aware that such a 
bequest had been made by Hester Chancellor, and 
he looked on it as the filling up her measure of 
wickedness, thinking that the least she could have 
done would have been to leave what she had to leave 
to him, whom she had so injured. 

It had fretted and teased him sadly, that ‘‘ Number 
Thirty!” He could not be easy in his ownership 
until he knew what it contained, for he suspected 
from the bearing of the others it was a declaration in 
full in favour of any children of Randal Chancellor. 
He hoped it might have been destroyed, and so 
would never be forthcoming. He was wholly igno- 
rant of Randal Chancellor’s state and circumstances, 
and ‘the nine little Chancellors””—or “ niggers,” as 
Shuck called them—were as far from his thoughts as 
the New Zealand they came from. 

He had not recovered sufficient strength for any 
lively expression of interest, so he took the roll from 
her hand, and opened it in silence. The very first 
document that met his eyes was Number Thirty! 

A look of gloom and disappointment passed over 
his face. ‘‘ Where did you get this, ma’am?” he 
asked. 

‘“‘From my lawyer. He, after getting me a copy 
of the woman’s will, ferreted out everything that 
could make the case clear. This must have been 
deposited in his office at the time. He has the 
original; this is but a copy. Will you like to take 
it?” 

“The woman’s will.”” That was a peacemaker. A 
long conversation followed—very long for the gover- 
nor to take a part in; especially with a woman. 
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The affair was plain enough—Number Thirty de- 
cided it. The quarries belonged to the orphans of 
Randal Chancellor. 

Madame Topliffe, with her beautiful skill, worked 
her guest round almost to see that he would be well 
rid of the quarries. There would be a large sum 
due to him for what he had laid out on them, far 
exceeding the profits that they had produced. How 
much better for him to go on improving Crinkle 
itself, and, if possible, add to its attractions! For 
her part, she would gladly be rid of the responsi- 
bility and trouble of all those workmen. 

The governor was at least somewhat reconciled to 
his loss, and he felt the truth of Captain Chancellor’s 
words, “ Better to go out with flying colours than be 
forced to capitulate on disgraceful terms.” 

The kind-hearted lady was bent on “ softening the 
bear” and “taming the lion.” She took Shuck’s 
view of the case, and thought there was much to 
pity, and great allowance to be made. 

The governor felt her kindness. He gradually, 
during her stay in ‘Top Crinkle,” which, on his 
account, she prolonged, gave way to her influence ; 
and if she would have made the Thorpe her home, 
she would have been gladly received there. Butno; 
that was a point beyond even her benevolence to go; 
but she promised to visit him every year, and she 
remained till she saw the business concluded, and 
then, urging him to visit her in Paris, she took her 
departure, telling Shuck before she left to put 
‘“‘ Hester” into a lumber-room, and never let his 
master see her more. 

We cannot stay to ‘bring up” the nine little 
Chancellors. They were brought up well by their 
good aunt, Mrs. Callendar; and by degrees the 
governor came to think that Madame Topliffe was 
right; Crinkle was enough for him, and it was better 
for him that they should have their own, and he 
should have no more plague from doubt and un- 
certainty. 

Shuck was very happy; a comfortable bed and a 
tasty dinner were no longer necessary, if severe trial 
made them so; but he still had a strong predilection 
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“Shuck,” the governor asked one day, ‘‘ when is 
that road to be finished ?”’ 

‘‘When it’s better worked on, I fancy,’”? Shuck 
answered. 

‘**It was going on well,” said the governor. 

‘¢ Ay, that were before Job were turned off,” said 
Shuck. 

‘‘Turned off?” said the governor, quietly. ‘I 
think I remember something about it; have him 
back.” 

‘‘ Better wages ?’’ Shuck inquired. 

“Yes, yes; they’re all being raised now; raiso 
him.”’ 

‘‘ A free cottage ? there’s one by the coppice gate 
empty,’ Shuck ventured to ask. 

‘Let him have it, and put him on at once; but, 
Shuck, let him keep his wife at home,” said the 
governor. 

Shuck was glad; he did not say that Job was at the 
quarries, he thought that might offend, and, as he 
remarked often very sagely to Old Mag, ‘‘it won’t do 
to tread hard on thin ice.” 

Every visit that madame paid to Crinkle Thorpe 
she found the governor improved, and by every visit 
she seemed to improve him. Shuck told her in con- 
fidence that master had taken to read the Bible, and 
he thought ‘now the Commandments was beginning 
to make a work on him.” Mrs. Chippery sometimes 
rebelled against the new discipline under which she 
was brought, and had an occasional hankering for 
Yorkshire, but her beautiful cottage and the increase 
of wages were solid comforts and consolations, and 
she never fell now below a fit of sulks or frets, which 
Job could soon subdue by his own good-temper or by 
a slight rebuke. 

Altogether there was much more happiness in 
Crinkle than in former days. ‘I believe it’s all 
come of that fit, when them children was brought se 
sudden on him,” Shuck said one day, talking matters 
over with Job and Johnny Marks. ‘J say it’s come 
of God’s goodness—Him as brings good out of evil, 
don’t you, Job?” said Johnny. 

‘IT say as I don’t know how it’s come, but 7 know 





for both, and Old Mag was on occasions admitted to 
the study for orders, to her great satisfaction. 


who has made it tocome. Glory to His name! It’s 
a taste of the better life before we get to it.” 





TRON MINING AND IRON 


I WOULD invite the reader to accompany me to an 

Indian iron district, to make acquaintance with 
its people, and the operations in which they are 
engaged. In place of a smoke-blackened town, or 
rows of flaming furnaces, and of mixed and busy life, 
scenes such as the Black Country affords, an Indian 
jungle meets the view. As is generally the case, the 
trees are not very tall, the most common of them being 
the gum-arabic tree and other acacias, which do 
not rise high, though they sometimes make progress 
difficult by interlocking their long arms with those 
of other thorny shrubs and trees, much as in our 
country the wild roses and brambles are wont to inter- 
twine. As we journey on by the rough and narrow 
cart-road, there is seen to tower above the trees of 
the jungle a precipice of naked rock, dark, grim, 
and defiant. Is it possible that some forest chieftain, 
half nobleman, half robber, can here have fixed his 
head-quarters? Is this the centre from which men, 
stout of heart and limb, but of easy conscience, sally 
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forth to levy black-mail on half the country round ? 
We had better go and see. Doing so, not the hold 
of some robber, but a great natural curiosity, an iron 
hill, reared by the hand of God, bursts upon our 
view. With an excitement proportioned to the novelty 
of the circumstances, we press forward. First, we 
have to force our way through thorny shrubs and trees, 
which form a belt around the lower portion of the hill. 
We are next brought up by huge masses of iron ore, 
some as long and as high from the ground as an ordi- 
nary pianoforte, and wherever a chip has been broken 
off, the lustre of the fresh fracture is that of an ordinary 
nail. Passing this new belt, we reach the base of a 
precipice which rises almost sheer up from the ground, 
and constitutes the summit, or natural citadel, of the 
iron hill. There are upon it no trees or shrubs or 
herbs, except here and there where some adventurous 
member of the vegetable kingdom has managed to 
stick itself in a crevice; and the absence of verdure 
makes its aspect gloomy in the extreme. 
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As the best means of testing the richness of the | seen a white man there before for upwards of twenty 


ore, a pocket compass was tried, the needle of which | years. 


eoon span round in pursuit of a fragment of rock 
exused to revolve above it. One of our company 
made an effort to reach the top of the naked preci- 
pice, and in part succeeded by carefully tracing the 
way along clefts which have been produced in it here 
and there apparently by old convulsions. But pre- 
sently these aids to upward movement were no longer 
available, and our friend, who had fallen on his 
knees, reported the sensation left behind by contact 


No previous information had been obtained 


' from European or native regarding the existence of 
| such a natural phenomenon ; it afterwards appeared, 
| however, that, a quarter of a century before, the ex- 


istence of the hill had been known to the British 
| authorities, and had then again sunk into oblivion. 
| As the Anglo-Indian society in every part of our 
| Eastern dominions is continually changing, such loss 
| of knowledge, impossible in a more settled country, 
| not unfrequently takes place. ‘Che name of the hill 
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with the hard metallic rock to be the reverse of 
pleasant. But being of a very adventurous disposi- 
tion, he no sooner recovered from the shock than 
he resolved to proceed, merely taking the precau- 
tion of removing his shoes, that his feet, protected only 
by his stocking-soles, might cling more tenaciously 
to the rock. He successfully reached the summit, 
examined the rock, and found it less pure than the 
specimen taken from one of the smaller pieces 
lower down. Feeling that the value of an iron mine 
in large measure depends on two considerations— 
first, proximity and abundance of fuel; and secondly, 
facilities of transport to a market—he made observa- 
tions from the elevated spot he had reached as to the 
quantity of wood in the landscape, and found that 
nothing but jungle was to be seen as far as the eye 
could reach, whilst it was known that there was a 
navigable river within a distance of three miles. 

It was on Monday, January 17th, 1853, that the 
writer of this article, in the company of the distin- 
guished missionary, the late Rev. Mr. Hislop, with 
native attendants, was journeying from Wyraghur. 
about eighty miles s.z. from Nagpore, back to the 
latter place, when, just after passing a village called 
Dewalgaum, about eleven miles from Wyraghur, this 
hill of iron ore suddenly burst upon our view.* 
The region was one rarely trodden by travellers; so 
much so, indeed, that the people told us they had not 





* It was the Rev. Mr. Hislop who succeeded in reaching the top of 
the hill. 





was Khundeshwur. ‘ Khund” signifies any pit, a 
quarry, etc., and ‘“‘eeshwur” is God. The name 
therefore implied the belief that divine honours were 
due to the ore obtained from the workings. Nor 
were we left to etymology alone in coming to this 
conclusion. On approaching a small quarry at the 
base of the hill, the people wished us to take off our 
shoes, as the ore was a god! 

The quarries (so-called) were simply holes in the 
ground, or mere surface scratchings, nowhere ex- 
ceeding five feet in depth, a considerable contrast 
from the profound depths reached by the shaft of 
a British coal or iron pit. The places where these 
‘‘quarries”” were opened was where the ore was in 
fragments. 

‘““Why,” we said, ‘‘do you put off time in such 
comparatively unproductive spots; why not at once 
attack the huge blocks higher up the hill?” On 
which they replied; ‘‘It would be no use, our 
instruments would be knocked all to pieces upon 
them.” 

The process of smelting attracted our notice in the 
neighbouring villages. The ore was first broken to 
pieces, and put into an earthen furnace with charcoal. 
To some it may appear strange that this description 
of fuel should be employed ‘‘ Why,” it will be said, 
‘*did the miners not use the coal which was asso- 
ciated with the ironstone?” A satisfactory answer to 
this question may be returned. There was no coal, 
so far as we could see, in the vicinity. The geo 
| logical formation was not the well-known “ carbo- 
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niferous”’ ore so familiar to us in the British Isles, 
but the ore existed in a metamorphic rock, the 
quartzy basis of which it had in many specimens 
almost entirely replaced. So charcoal had to be 
used, the manufacture of which we had previously 
seen in progress, the simple process being the cutting- 
down and burning the trees of the jungle. Two 
kinds of bellows were employed to create a blast. 
One sort was large, and girded round with hoops; 
the other was smaller. Each furnace had a hole at 
the top, whence, after a time, the flames arose. The 
slag ran out melted at the bottom, and the iron was 
left behind in the furnace. After being taken out it 
was cut, while red-hot, into pieces with hatchets, and 
then again melted in a smaller furnace. No flux 
of any kind was used. Lastly, the iron was once 
more divided with hatchets, and was then in a con- 
dition to be given over to the blacksmith to be 
hammered into bars. The daily produce of each 
furnace was represented to be about half a rupee— 
that is a shilling sterling, from which the expense of 
the charcoal, etc., had to be deducted. At the village 
of Injwaree, the great seat of the iron manufactures 
in connection with the iron hill, were twenty-three 
such furnaces, while forty-seven more existed in the 
neighbouring villages. A navigable river, the Wyne 
Gunga, or ‘‘ Jungle Ganges,” ran past three miles 
west of the hill; and west again of that noble river 
were other forges, fed by ore of a different kind, 
which came not from the quarries previously de- 
scribed, but from others west of the river, where it 
abounded. 

The iron district now mentioned is but one of a 
multitude existing throughout India. In the year 
1854, when the East Indian Railway Company, then 
engaged in constructing their great trunk line, found 
their operations embarrassed by the high price of 
iron in Britain, and by the great rise in the expense 
of its freight, they made an appeal to the Anglo- 
Indian community in the East to furnish them with 
information in regard to native iron mines wherever 
they existed, while the leading newspaper in India 
opened its columns for communications on the same 
subject. The result was striking. Accounts of iron 
districts arrived not simply from that part of India 
already noticed, but from Gwalior, and from Nimar, 
from Kumaon, from Beerbhoom, and from other 
provinces and districts, so that the newspaper had at 
last to intimate that it was satisfied, and declare that 
it would take less time to say where iron was not than 
where it was to be discovered. 

In every large village community throughout India, 
the blacksmith caste constitutes a not uninfluential 
portion of society. In a small agricultural hamlet of 
forty houses we found about one family of black- 
smiths; in a village with 6,294 inhabitants, 31 were 
of that caste; and in a city of 115,000 inhabitants 
they amounted to 742. 

In a little volume, consisting of extracts from the 
letters of an Indian officer to his children at home, 
the operations of blacksmiths and other native artisans 
are thus depicted: ‘‘In the description I sent you of 
my house and compound [that is garden, or rather 
walled enclosure], I included my workshop. I have 
a good deal of work going on there just now, and I 
sometimes pass half an hour working with the smiths, 
carpenters, armourers, hammermen, and bellows-boys. 
As they are the best workmen in the place, J have 
often private work to do for my neighbours, and you 
may see them repairing on one side a gun-carriage, 
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and on the other a lady’s watch-chain, and a man 
close by making horse-shoes, etc. I was thinking as 
I stood watching them to-day, how people in England 
would be astonished at the excellent work they turn 
out with such rude implements. There is not a table 
in the whole workshop: they all squat down on the 
ground ; the smith in front of a little mud fireplace, 
which he makes for himself in five minutes; the 
bellows-boy behind it with his primitive bellows. 
These consist of a couple of sheepskins, each sewed 
up into a bag; one end of each is brought to a point, 
armed with an iron pipe, and inserted in the fire; 
the opposite end is left open, with a small piece of 
wood fastened on each side of the opening. By 
means of these two pieces of wood, which have a 
loop of string on them to pass his fingers and thumb 
through, he alternately opens the skin tu admit the air, 
and then closing it drives the wind into the fire, and 
so working a skin with each hand, he keeps up a 
constant stream of wind with very little exertion.” 

A day will doubtless come when European enter- 
prise and capital will be mere extensively employed 
in developing the resources of our Oriental empire. 
Then the unassailable blocks of the richest iron ore 
lying uselessly on the side of Khundeshwur hill will 
find in European miners what we may be pardoned 
for terming ‘‘foemen worthy of their steel,” and iron 
manufacturers, establishing themselves in the East, 
will open new channels of industry. 

R. HUNTER, F.G.8. 





LONDON DISTRICT POST-OFFICES. 


HE General Post-office has long been a favourite 
theme with writers who have usually prenounced 
it—and very justly too—to be one of the most re- 
markable illustrations of well-organised labour to be 
met with in this busy world of ours. The magnitude 
and importance of its work, its marvellous rapidity of 
action, and the regularity and precision with which 
its operations are almost invariably carried on, have 
again and again been dilated on, and the general 
features of its vast mechanism have been made the 
subject of essays almost innumerable. 

There is, however, one portion of the great system 
of which the General Post-office is the centre, which 
has been rather overlooked, and that, moreover, a 
part which is in itself so gigauatic, that the over- 
sight of it must necessarily leave the apprehension of 
the whole machinery very partial and imperfect. Such 
an oversight is perhaps not very astonishing. The 
Postmaster-General reports that last year his depart- 
ment transmitted more thun a thousand million letters. 
The real significance of such a number, however, 
perhaps no man who ever lived would be capable of 
fairly grasping, and the uninitiated stranger may be 
excused if, after an inspection of the General Post- 
office at the busiest times in the day, he comes away 
with the impression that he has witnessed the process 
of receiving and distributing the great bulk of one 
day’s postal packages for the whole kingdom. He 
may be excused if he conceives the idea that all the 
letters of the kingdom are poured into that central 
establishment, and are there sorted and redistributed. 
How entirely erroneous such an idea would be, even 
as regards the letters of London, may be shown by a 
brief account of the Metropolitan District Post-offices, 
the functions of which are only slightly represented 
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in the great building in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and 
concerning which most of the visitors to this busy 
scene, as well as the great majority of the public, 
have only a very vague idea. 

At the present time, as everybody knows, the Dis- 
trict Post-offices of London are a part and parcel of 
the system of the General Post-office. Up to the 
year 1854, however, the General Post and the District 
Post were two distinct establishments, with organisa- 
tions totally independent of each other. The larger 
establishment of the two, the General Post, may be 
said to date from the reign of Charles 1, who issued 
a proclamation commanding the establishment of an 
inland postal system in the year 1635. The London 
District Post was established about fifty years later, 
by an enterprising upholsterer, one Robert Murray, 
who conceived the idea of carrying letters and small 
parcels about London, at a uniform charge of a penny 
each, an idea which at that time of day looked so 
revolutionary, that the sturdy Protestants of London 
denounced Murray and his mail-bags as so much 
machinery set up by the Jesuits for the speedier 
hatching of plots against the Government. Murray 
transferred his enterprise to William Dockwra, by 
whom it was carried on with such success that in a 
few years it excited the cupidity of Government, and 
it was consequently discovered to be an infringement 
of the prerogative of the Crown. 

The proprietor of the spirited and too successful 
enterprise was consoled with a pension of £200 
a-year, and was subsequently appointed controller of 
his own organisation. In this capacity he was 
accused of wilful mismanagement. In order to get 
it back into his own hands, it was said that he tried 
to render it unsuccessful as a Government depart- 
ment, and we find a memorial to the Commissioners 
of the Treasury alleging that Dockwra ‘forbids the 
taking in of bandboxes (except very small) and all 
parcels above a pound,” and it goes on to complain 
that ‘‘he stops, under spetious pretences, most 
parcells that are taken in, which is great damage to 
tradesmen, by loosing their customers, or spoiling 
the goods, and many times hazards the life of the 
patient when physic is sent by a doctor or an apothe- 
cary.” 

Dockwra was removed, but the District Post-office 
—the Twopenny Post, as it was familiarly called, 
although, as we have seen, Murray reduced the two- 
pence to a penny—continued to exist as a separate 
department of the General Post-office, the District 
postmen, as many of our readers may remember, 
being distinguished by a blue uniform, and the 
General postmen by scarlet. 

This duplicate arrangement of the London service 
was of course soon found to involve great waste of 
strength. There were two establishments to main- 
tain, two managements to pay, and two men were 
commonly engaged in the distribution of letters 
which might very well have been taken by one; and 
in 1854-5 this had become so apparent that the 
amalgamation of the two bodies was effected, and the 
blue coats and the whole of the postal business of 
London was transferred to the wearers of the red. 

The system thus set on foot in 1854 mapped out 
London into ten districts. There were two very small 


central ones—the eastern-central, around St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, and the western-central, around Holborn 
—and there were eight large, wedge-shaped, outer 
districts lying around the two central ones, and ex- 
tending away for about twelve miles, their width of 
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course becoming the greater the farther they ex- 
tended from the centre. These outer districts were 
designated respectively north, north-east, north-west, 
south, south-east, south-west, east, and west. The 
two central districts are still retained, and so are all 
the others, except that the southern has been ab- 
sorbed into the south-eastern and south-western, and 
the north-eastern has become part of the eastern 
district. There are thus at the present time two 
central districts and six outer districts—n, Nw, E, SE, 
sw, and w, and each of these eight sections of the 
metropolis may be said in a general way to have, for 
all postal purposes, a separate organisation. Each 
has its own pillar-boxes, receiving-houses, and central 
office, with its superintendent, inspector, overseers, 
assistant overseers, sorters and subsorters, letter- 
carriers, assistant letter-carriers, and auxiliaries. 
Postal London is therefore a federation of small 
states, and perhaps the readiest method of gaining 
an insight into the working of the system all over 
London is to visit one of the district offices when in 
full work. 

We will take, then, any one of the district offices 
—say the head establishment of the south-eastern 
district, which is to be found just below St. George’s 
Church, in the Borough. Externally, it is a plain, 
unimposing structure, by no means so important- 
looking as many a post-office in a small provincial 
town, though the centre of a postal system for per- 
haps half a million of people. Its territory is bounded 
by two nearly straight lines extending from the 
river near London Bridge to about the eight-mile 
circle round the metropolis, and it may be said to be 
represented by the space between two spokes of a 
wheel. Within this territory all postal packages of 
every description are brought to this office after col- 
lection; and all postal packages from without are 
brought here before they are distributed. For the 
purposes of collection and distribution, there are 
within the district 202 pillar and wall boxes, 108 
receiving-houses, 20 letter-carriers’ offices, and 8 
branch offices, and the entire staff for postal purposes 
within the south-eastern district numbers 639 per- 
sons, while the work accomplished may be summed 
up by stating that during a recent week this orga- 
nisation collected 596,946 letters and delivered 
563,116. Putting the two numbers together, and 
multiplying by fifty-two, we have as a total year’s 
work—assuming that the figures given are about the 
average—something over sixty millions and a quarter 
of letters either collected or delivered. 

Bagloads of letters are pouring in as we enter, 
and the scene is one of no little noise and apparent 
confusion. The main structural feature of this dis- 
trict office is a long and spacious hall, with a lofty 
arched iron roof, and lighted by skylights. Through- 
out the length of the building are three rows of 
tables, partitioned off into spaces of about a yard, 
over each of which are two shelves, a lamp with a 
green shade, and a little iron cage for a ball of 
string. We enter just at the height of the after- 
noon’s business, when all haste is being made for 
the evening mails for the country. Bags from the 
nearest receiving-houses and pillar-boxes—the ‘‘ town 
receiving-houses,”’ that is to say—have already come 
in, and those from the outer or suburban parts of 
the district are now arriving. As each bag comes in 
carefully tied and sealed, a shout is raised for the 
‘‘Camberwell opener,” the ‘‘ Anerley opener,’’ and 
so on, one particular officer being especially held 
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responsible for the contents of each bag as it is 
opened, and he is alone, therefore, allowed to break 
the seal of it. The opener comes forward and turns 
out the contents—letters, books, newspapers, post- 
cards, little packages and boxes, and registered 
letters—all of which are duly entered on the “ bill” 
that comes with them, and which has to be examined 
and checked: just as though it were an invoice for 
grocery or a tailor’s bill. If the bag is from a head 
receiving-office it is white; if from a subordinate 
office blue; while the contents of a pillar-post are 
accompanied by a green ticket. This of course does 
not specify what the contents ares it is merely a 
check upon the collector. ‘Those who have ever 
peeped into a pillar-post while it is being cleared 
may have observed that there is a hook inside, upon 
which are some green slips of paper. Upon each of 
these slips is printed the time at which a clearance 
should be made, and when a postman clears a box 
he is invariably required to bring in with the letters 
the green slip of paper on which the time of clear- 
ance is printed. Thus, a man bringing in letters 
purporting to be from a particular box cleared at 
5.30 p.m. has to bring the 5.30 p.m. ticket with him, 
and as he cannot get this ticket without going to the 
box, the production of it may be taken as a guarantee 
that the clearance has been properly made. 

The.proper officer having opened a bag and checked 
the contents of it, the collector ‘‘faces’? them— 
arranges them all face upwards—that is, ready for 
the stamper whose duty it is to obliterate the stamps, 
and to pass them on to one of the sorting-tables 
already described. It has been observed that there 
are two shelves over each table. At the edge of each 
shelf is a three-sided strip of wood which may be 
turned so as to display either side that may be re- 
quired. The letters are placed upon the table, ad- 
dresses uppermost, and the strips of wood are turned 
so as to display a number of labels on which are 
printed the eight postal districts, and fifteen provin- 
cial districts, towns, railways, etc.—Ireland, Scotland, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Colonial and 
Continental, North-Western, Midland, Great Eastern, 
South-Eastern, South-Western, Great Western, and 
Suburban. Letters arejsorted out under these various 
labels, and the shelves are cleared. It is in follow- 
ing these sorted letters from the shelves, that the ad- 
vantage of the district postal system is more particu- 
larly seen. Some of the sorted packages, such, for 
instance, as the Scotch, the Irish, and the Continental 
and Colonial letters, are tied up in labelled bundles 
and sent off by the next cart to the General Post- 
office, there to be examined and passed on with the 
proper mails. In other cases, however, such, for 
instance, as that of the Brighton letters, they are 
merely passed to another table, examined, popped 
into a bag, sealed up, and sent off to London Bridge 
Station, and may be on their way to Brighton before 
they could get to the General Post-office. Similarly, 
letters for all places on the South-Western line are 
sent from this office straight off to Waterloo 
Station. 

The majority of letters with which the District 
Post-offices have to do, however, are London letters, 
those that are to be transmitted merely from one part 
of London to another, and for the rapid circulation of 
these the system is admirably adapted. 

Among the labels under which, as we said, all 
letters are sorted, we mentioned the eight districts, 
and “suburban.” By ‘“‘suburban” letters are meant 
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letters for the outer parts of the south-eastern dis- 
trict as distinct from the “town” letters. Under 
these two heads all south-eastern packages are known 
as ‘*local”’ letters, and those have again to be sorted, 
the suburban being divided into “roads,” or sub- 
districts, as the Anerley, Norwood, Deptford, Peck- 
ham, and so on; and the town sorted out into twenty- 
six “‘walks,” each embracing a given number of 
streets. 

Thus it will be seen that all letters do not pass on 
to the General Post-office, but that a certain propor- 
tion of them never leave the district in which they are 
posted, while many are despatched directly from the 
centre of the district in which they are posted to 
distant parts of the country, without the intervention 
of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

But we have yet to dispose of the letters for the 
other seven districts. From the shelves on which we 
saw them first sorted out, they are carried off and put 
into boxes, there to be examined by an officer specially 
appointed for each district, that is to say, every box 
is examined by an officer specially acquainted with 
the district it represents, and who will be able to 
detect any mistakes that may have been made in the 
sorting. This done, the contents of each box are 
sealed up in a bag, and the whole of them then 
rattle off in a cart, that has been waiting outside, as 
fast as a good horse can carry them, to St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand. If we could only see far enough, we should 
discover that at the same time a cart was also rushing 
on towards the same spot from the eastern and 
the northern districts, as well as from the south- 
eastern; while on the west side of London carts were 
similarly proceeding from the south-western, western, 
and north-western districts—not all of them to- 
wards the east-central office, at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, but many of them towards the west-central 
office near the British Museum. At each centre a 
cart is in waiting ready to convey bags destined 
for the districts on the other side of London. Bags 
are quickly transferred, and off go the carts be- 
tween the two central offices, while the three carts 
at either centre exchange bags, and prepare to start 
as soon as the return cart comes in from the other 
side. Thus, with the least possible delay, every dis- 
trict of London exchanges bags with every other, and, 
theoretically at least, letters are on an average 
passed on from one district post-office to another, 
counting from the time at which boxes are cleared, 
in less than three-quarters of an hour. Thero 
is, perhaps, some little discrepancy between the 
theory and fact occasionally observable, but on the 
whole it must be conceded that the postal system of 
London is among the most elaborately organised and 
successful of modern machines, and both in its 
gigantic dimensions and the general smoothness, 
rapidity, and accuracy of its working, is the most 
wonderful organisation of the kind that the world 
has ever yet seen. 





WHO IS IT KNOCKING AT THAT DOOR? 


that highly respectable street in which it is my 

lot to dwell, and nearly opposite to my study 
window, stands a house in no respect distinguishable 
from the other houses of the row, except by the fact 
that it is very much visited by all classes of society, 
who come and go for the most part in a quiet and 
unobtrusive manner—very few of them, so far as my 
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observation extends, ever repeating the visit. The 
knocking at that door equals in amount that per- 
formed on half of the other knockers in the street of 
three-score houses taken together, and the perform- 
ance is of a more varied kind, I will undertake to 
say, than is ever heard on ordinary knockers. Door- 
knocking, as every one knows, is an art, practised in 
perfection, it is said, only at the west-end, where tall 
professors in plush and gold lace, who ride behind 
their carriages, study it with complete success. But 
though knocking is an art, it may be practised with- 
out any art at all, and, indeed, your artless perform- 
ance is more eloquent and suggestive than the thun- 
dering assaults of the trained professor. It is the 
spontaneous knock that appeals to one’s feelings, 
and not the studied one; in the latter there is no 
character, while the former often gives expression to 
the emotions of him or her whose bold or faltering 
hand lays hold of the iron monitor, and taps autho- 
ritatively or tremblingly, loudly or modestly, under 
the unconscious inspiration of the moment. 

About ten in the morning, and occasionally some- 
what earlier, the visitors will begin to put in an 
appearance. Let us’take post at the study window, 
and see who comes this morning. That poor woman 
with the woebegone face, drooping head, and rusty 
garments, who has been looking right and left as 
she came along, stops, you see, at Number 19, and 
after slowly spelling out the inscription on the brass 
plate which decorates the garden gate, crosses the 
little patch of garden, and mounting the half-dozen 
doorsteps, gives a single half-pronounced dab, and 
stands motionless as a statue until it shall be conve- 
nient for somebody to attend to her summons. She 
waits long, for that faint appeal has not been heard, 
and at length, without betraying the least symptom 
of impatience, she knocks again, a very little, just a 
thought, louder, and in due course the door is opened 
by a “ lither lad,” a kind of cross between a boots 
and a buttons, with an apron not particularly white 
round his waist, and his shirt-sleeves turned back 
towards the elbows. He does not utter a word, but 
turning his back to the meek applicant, mechanically 
points her the way she has to go, and the door 
closes. After a short interval—only a few minutes 
at most—the door reopens noiselessly, and the melan- 
choly-looking drooping figure comes out, glides down 
the steps, and walks wearily away by the route she 
came. 

The next arrival is a person of a different kind 
altogether. He is one of the lords of the creation, 
asserting his lordship with a jaunty, confident bear- 
ing—which, however, is rather too jaunty and confi- 
dent to be perfectly genuine. You see that he is 
acting a part, though he is not really aware of so 
doing himself, and it is pretty plain that, indepen- 
dent and self-satisfied as he looks, he is not absolutely 
at his ease. He is remarkably well dressed, and is, 
you may be sure, quite conscious of that; but there 
is another consciousness that influences him, and 
which betrays itself by certain signs which an 
observer of the ways of men knows well enough how 
to interpret. Thus, when he has given an unexcep- 
tionable business rat-a-tat-tat, he immediately turns 
his back to the door, balances himself on his toes on 
the upper step, then shifts the balance to his heels 
and clasps his hands behind him, then turns half 
round and puils out a cambric handkerchief, which 
he applies with affected deliberation to his. face, 
then looks up to the sky with an inquiring gaze, as 
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if anxious on the subject of the weather. 


He would 
probably favour us with some further manifestations, 
but he hears the footsteps of the janitor, and, resum- 
ing his sobriety of demeanour, is admitted with as 


little ceremony as his melancholy predecessor. In a 
very few minutes he also appears again, bowed out 
by some one who is scarcely visible in the shadow of 
the passage, and goes off with a quick step and the 
air of a man who has done something he had deter- 
mined on. 

Again there are visitors, and this time it is a 
party who drive up in a close carriage, and who 
make no signs ofgalighting until the summons of the 
driver, heartily delivered both on knocker and bell, 
has brought the janitor to the door—said janitor 
having by this time cast aside his apron, washed his 
face and hands, and invested himself in the panoply 
of a full-blown buttons. Then the party of four— 
two of each sex—vanish within doors with the quick- 
ness of thought, and there they remain for a con- 
siderable time longer than either of their predeces- 
sors, but, emerging at length, make off as rapidly 
and unceremoniously as they came. 

Do you see those two persons sauntering up and 
down ?—the woman in an ill-fitting slight dress 
rather carelessly got up, and a tawdry new bonnet, 
following at the heels of a man, apparently of the 
hard-working class, in fustian jacket and highlows, 
who carries his hands in his pockets. They are 
both waiting to knock at that door, the woman 
especially casting a longing look towards it from time 
to time. They have been looking out for nearly half 
an hour for other persons who had agreed to meet 
them here, but who have not arrived; and from the 
bearing of the man it seems that he does not intend 
waiting much longer. And now the woman is 
talking to him eagerly, as she points to a party of 
three working masons coming down the street. She 
makes some proposal to which her companion objects 
at first with a sharp shake of the head, indicating a 
decided negative. But she persists, until he yields a sort 
of spiteful assent, and he accosts the party of working- 
men as they draw near, apparently soliciting some 
favour of them. All three burst into a laugh, and 
one of them, solemnly bowing to the lady, tucks her 
arm beneath his own, while the other two get the 
gentleman between them, and the whole group march 
up to the much-enduring knocker. The lady’s man 
beats a manful tattoo loud enough to rouse the whole 
neighbourhood, and the portal is hardly thrown wide 
when they all rush in without ceremony, and 
almost upset the methodical buttons in their haste. 
When they come out again you may note two 
things. One is the very remarkably changed expres- 
sion of the face of the woman, who appears now 
twice as good-looking as she was before, and as 
pleased and contented as half an hour ago she was 
anxious and wistful. Another thing you will note, 
if you care to look for it, and that is that the whole 
party of five adjourn to the public-house round the 
corner of the street, where the gentleman in fustian 
stands treat, and where, let us hope, they may not be 
tempted to remain and ‘‘ make a day of it.” 

Here comes Doctor Squill’s brougham along the 
street, driven by his tiger in light grey livery. It 
stops at No. 19, the door flies open as the doctor 
trips up the steps; he has no patient there to-day, it 
is plain, for he has been absent scarcely a minute 
when he emerges again, escorted by the obsequious 
buttons, re-enters his brougham, and drives off. 
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Take note again. Yonder, coming round the 
corner, is a brisk young fellow of some five-and- 
twenty, full of spirits and vivacity, and evidently 
brimming over with feelings of satisfaction that will 
not be repressed. He stands still for a moment or 
two while he takes a scrutinising survey of the street, 
looking severely this way and that, now at the north 
row of houses, now at the south row, until, fixing 
his eye on tke brass plate on the garden gate of 
No. 19, he bears down upon it almost at the double. 


He carries an amber-headed cane under his arm, and 


occasionally relieves his mind by grasping it in his 
hand and making a few flourishes in the air, then 
returning it to its place. He mounts the steps with 
a skip and a bound, and executes the smartest of 
imaginable double-raps. He cannot, however, wait 
quietly until the door is opened, and as Mr. Buttons 
happens to be rather dilatory this time in respond- 
ing to the appeal, the young fellow turns his back to 
the door, and raising himself to his full height, 
indulges in a sort of panoramic view of the neigh- 
bourhood, the condition of which, judging from his 
countenance, meets with his emphatic approval. The 
next moment he is struck by the apparition of Mrs. 
Pontifex’s tabby cat stalking stealthily across the 
road, and he instinctively shoulders his cane fowling- 
piece fashion, as if with the intention of taking a pot 
shot and bagging poor puss. Then, as if shocked at 
® such a violation of propriety, he steadies himself— 
pulls himself together, as he might say—trifles a 
moment with his shirt-collar, adjusts his wristbands, 
and tightens his kid gloves. All this, the rapid per- 
#6rmance of perhaps a minute, has been gone 
through when the door opens and he vanishes within. 
In a very brief time he is out again, wearing a jovial 
look, and he stops in the act of drawing on his right- 
hand glove for the purpose of tipping Master 
Buttons, whose usually stolid countenance at this 
unusual exercise of liberality assumes a sympathising 
expression, and who bows him out at the garden gate 
as he skips and bounds away. 

This mercurial subject has been gone about an hour 
when we see a couple of young girls, one of them 
sobbing bitterly, and the other with tearful eyes and 
tender endearing words trying in vain to comfort her. 
They knock faintly at the door, and the would-be 
comforter goes in, while the other sits down on the 
lowest step, and gives vent in a flood of tears to the 
grief she cannot control. She is better for the 
relief of tears, and when her friend rejoins her is 
able to assume composure as they walk away together. 

The business at No. 19 seems to know no intermis- 
sion on Sundays—at any rate, on Sunday mornings, 
there are often more visitors than on any other 
morning of the week. From about nine o’clock until 
the church bells begin to toll for the forenoon service 
is the time for Sunday visitation to this house of call. 
It is parties, not individuals, who then knock at 
the much-besieged door—parties in carriages, parties 
in cabs, parties on foot arriving in talkative groups, 
or straggling as if with no object in view, one after 
another. It does not signify a straw what is the state 
of the weather. Genteel people will drive up in their 
broughams or chaises, and people who are by no 
means genteel, but very much the reverse, will come 
draggletailing through the rain, sleet, or snow, in 
sublime disregard of mud and dirt and the damage 
to their finery consequent on such annoyances. 
Moreover, it is remarkable that these pilgrims are 
invariably quiet and suvaued m their behaviour—so 
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much so, that unless you happen to be on the look- 
out for them, you will not be aware of their coming 
and going. Like the phantoms raised by the witches 
in “‘ Macbeth,” they may almost be said to “‘ come like 
shadows, so depart,” so silent is their advent and 
their disappearance. Further, they are all strange 
faces that one sees—never, by any chance, at least, 
in our experience, has a familiar face turned up in 
these Sunday morning visitations; you may see 
them once, but it is a thousand to one that you never 
saw them before, or that you ever catch sight of 
any one of them again, or if you do it will be, most 
likely, without recognising them. 

The reader can hardly have felt much puzzled as to 
the nature of the business transacted at No. 19. The 
mystery regarding it, if there be any, is of a kind 
that explains itself—solvitur ambulando, as the learned 
phrase runs. The performers on that door-knocker, 
careful as some of them are to mask their feelings or 
their purpose, wear but a thin disguise easily 
penetrable to eyes accustomed to look deeper than 
the show of things. Our fair readers, we feel pretty 
sure, have for the most part grasped the facts of the 
case, as it were, by instinct, and do not need that we 
should be at the pains of enlightening them. If, 
however, it should be the case that a reader of either 
sex has read so carelessly or cursorily as to be still 
in the dark, he or she has only to peruse the inscrip- 
tion on the brass plate affixed to the garden gate 
over the way, when neither of them will ask for any 
further clue. It is but a brief common-place address, 
andruns thus: ‘ Office of the Superintendent Registrar 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages.” 





Marietics. 


Omnisus JAr.—A New York unlicensed practitioner of 
medicine kept a large glass jar, into which he emptied the 
remains of all medicines in vials and bottles as he replenished 
them. When a patient was on his hands whom none of his 
physics would fetch round, and he could not tell what was 
the matter with the man, then he resorted to the omnibus jar, 
giving him a good dose of that, for he was sure there was some- 
thing in it to cure anything and everything.—. Y. Observer. 


Tact.—The Duke of Grammont was the most adroit and 
witty courtier of his day. He entered one day the closet of 
Cardinal Mazarin without being announced. His Eminence was 
amusing himself by jumping against the wall. To surprise a 
prime minister in so boyish an occupation was dangerous. A 
es skilful courtier might have stammered excuses, and retired. 
But the duke entered briskly, and cried out, ‘‘I’ll bet you one 
hundred crowns that I jump higher than your Eminence !” 
And the duke and cardinal began to jump for their lives. 
Grammont took care to jump a few inches lower than the 
cardinal, and six months afterwards was marshal of France. 


A Trus Wire.—The prince’s speech, as chairman at the 
101st meeting of the Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, elicited from Lord John Russell a letter to her 
Majesty, expressing warm approval and admiration. In her 
ake her Majesty said :—‘‘The Queen, at the risk of not 
appearing sufficiently modest (and yet why should a wife ever 
be modest about her husband’s merits), must say that she thinks 
Lord John Russell will admit now that the prince is possessed 
of very extraordinary powers of mind and heart. She feels so 
proud of being nis wife that she cannot refrain from herself 
paying a tribute to his noble character.”—Life of the Prince 
Consort. 

Ranke’s Hisrory oF ServiA.—Thirty years ago Leopold 
Ranke, of Berlin, wrote a ‘‘ History of Servia and the Servian 
Revolution.” It was translated by Mrs. Alexander Kerr, and 
published by Mr. Murray in 1847. Professor Ranke, in a letter 
to the translator, expressed a hope ‘‘ that his book may excite 
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in the English nation an interest for the Christians under 
Tukish rule.” While chiefly relating to Servia, references are 
made to ‘‘ atrocities” of the Turkish rulers in Bulgaria, Bosnia, 
Greece, and other subject States. And on the last page of the book 
these notable sentences appear, which are as applicablenowas they 
were in 1847 :—‘‘So long as the Porte shall maintain the exclu- 
sive prerogative of the followers of Islam to conduct military and 
State affairs, outrages will incessantly be renewed, and the 
simplest and most rightful claims of the Christian population 
will be allowed to remain unheeded. The spirit of modern 
simes, which operates only by political means, does not aim at 
the annihilation of Islamism, either by conversion or force. 
Still we are perfectly right in restraining it within due limits, 
and we are fully justified -in endeavouring to prevent the 
followers of the Christian religion from being trampled upon 
simply because they are Christians,” 


Dr. RiwBavtt.—Among the losses of this year we have to 
lament that of Dr. Rimbault, to whom the readers of the 
‘* Leisure Hour” have been indebted for many pleasant pages 
on musical subjects. He was of an old Huguenot stock, the 
family having come to England among the refugees at the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes. His father was for forty years 
organist of the church of St. Giles-in-the-Fields. At the age of 
eighteen Edward Rimbault for a time supported his mother and 
younger brothers and sisters. Till his death, in his sixtieth 
year, his life was one of constant and fruitful industry. In 
musical literature and antiquities he was a high authority, and 
nis knowledge of general literature was also extensive. From 
the first number of ‘‘ Notes and Queries” to the present year, 
numerous contributions attest the variety of his learning. Some 
of his musical and antiquarian works have been widely known: 
He was a man of amiable and genial spirit, and his varied know- 
ledge and valuable library were always at the service of students. 


MAZZINI DESCRIBED BY DISRAELI.—‘‘There came forward to 
meet him a man rather below the middle height, but of symme- 
trical and imposing mien. His face was grave, not to say sad ; 
thought, not time, had partially silvered the clustering of his 
raven hair; but intellectual power reigned in his wide brow, 
while determination was the character of the rest of his coun- 
tenance, under great control, yet apparently, from the dark 
flashing of his eye, not incompatible with fanaticism.” Such is 
the description of the Italian patriot by the author of ‘‘ Lothair,” 
who makes the republican general, who sought the interview, 
say to Mazzini, ‘‘ You formed the mind of our country ; you 
kindled and kept alive the sacred flame when all was gloom, and 
all were without heart. Such prodigious devotion, so much 
resource and pertinacity and patience, were never before exhi- 
bited by man ; and whatever may be said by your enemies, I 
know that in the greatest hour of action you proved equal to it.” 


VIVISECTION.—Mr. Robert Lowe, M.P., in a recent article in 
the ‘‘ Contemporary Review,” denounces the Vivisection Act of 
last Session, and would greatly have preferred an amendment of 
the existing ‘* Act against cruelty to animals.” The law at,pre- 
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sent enacts for cruelty to any domestic animal a penalty of £5, or 
imprisonment, at discretion of the Court. It is a law for the 
poor only. Mr. Lowe would have had the penalty increased to 
£100, so as to include rich culprits, and he would extend the 
object of the Act to all animals, whether domestic or wild. We 
quite agree with Mr. Lowe in regretting the special enactment 
of a law about Vivisection. It would have been far better to 


leave the trial of cruelty by physiologists to magistrates and 
juries ; and even if convictions were not obtained, the publicity 
(as in the Norwich prosecution) would help to make these 
cruelties known and detested. The new Act is a law for pro- 
tecting physiologists rather than for protecting animals. 


DEoDAND.—Some hundreds of deaths occur every year in 
London from careless driving. At St. Petersburg, when any 
one is run over, the carriage causing the accident is confiscated, 
the horses are taken for the use of the Fire Brigade, and the 
driver is often flogged by the police authorities ; the conse- 
quence of which is that very few accidents do occur. 


JEREMY TAYLOR’s CHEERFULNESS IN TrouBLE.— During 
the troubles of the Civil War, Bishop Jeremy-Taylor suffered 
sorely for his adherence to Charles 1, but his spirit rose above 
earthly trials :—‘‘ I am fallen into the hands of publicans and 
sequestrators : and they have taken all from me. What now! 
Let me look about me. They have left me sun and moon, fire 
and water, a loving wife, many friends to pity me, and some to 
relieve me, and J can discourse, and unless I list, they have not 
taken away my merry countenance, and my cheerful spirit, and 
a good conscience ; they have left me the providence of God, 
and all the promises of the Gospel, and my hopes of heaven, and 
my charity to them too. I can walk in my neighbour's pleasant 
fields, and see the variety of natural beauties, and delight in all 
that in which God delights ; that is, in wi and virtue, in 
the whole creation, and in God Himself. Amd he that hath so ' 
many causes of joy, is very much in love with serrow and 
peevishness, if he loses all these pleasures, and chooses to sit 
down on his own little handful of thorns.” 


For Tie or For Erernity.—John Wesley wrote tea 
student, ‘* Beware that you are not swallowed up in books. ; 
ounce of love to God is worth a pound of transient knowledgé. 
What is the real value of a thing, but the price it will bear in 
eternity ? Let no study swallow up or entrench upon the hours 
of private prayer. Nothing is of so much importance as this, 
for it is not the possession of gifts, but of grace, nor of sound 
knowledge and orthodox faith, so much as the — of holy 
love and the practice of Christian precepts which distinguish 
the heir of glory from the child of perdition.” Dr. Henry 
Edwards remarks, ‘‘As probationers for an eternal state, it 
must be palpable to the plainest understanding that everything 
in time must be more or less important precisely as it has to do 
with our future destination. Hence the most trivial occurrence 
which has a sure connection with our eternal interests is great ; 
and the greatest which has no connection is trivial.” 


CRAS INGENS ITERABIMUS ZQUOR, 
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Cocker, Edward . ° e .» 598 In Boston. A . 193 England, Scotland, and Ircla en . ° 217 


Czarewitch, The . . 425 The Refugees . P 209 Indian Knife- grinder . - « 838 
Deak, Franz al 


22 January ° . 14 


241 ewish New Year's Dz Ly ; ° . 600, 601 
Gortschakoff, Prince Alexander. . 425 The Indian Council . 257 Krishna crushing _— : 473 
Hullah, John > 


185 Hiram Hardhead again . 
comer Ea loc : ; 585 Constance and Osuna : : 273 Little Doctor 729 


Denmark, King and Queen of. 25 At the Indian Camp 


444 Arrival in Camp . . 289 Little Nurse, The = 
Mazzini, Jos seph ~ 2s oe Bunker's Hill : : sds 
Metz, M. de 


a % 305 Lottery Ticket . 
. . 137 “Tell me the worst, Denis” . : 


321 Mo Xvir in the Temp! e 
Nares, Captain | ° 


777 
Neil Gow . . o 3s Constance appeals to Washington . 


304 
409 
533 


po ad eetnans * : 
: . : + 297 In Concord Gaol. 353 d y Sig 3rother . 
Palmerston, Lord a 622 Constance surprised by a strange demand 309 Not quite well . ° 
Sc houvaloff, Count . ; 425 Devereux’s Visit in State z 2 . 385 Poet and his Victim, The’ ° ° 345 
Scindia, Maharajah of Gwalior + 377 The Declaration of Independence . + 401 Postman’s Mistake . ee a » &9 
Todleben, General . . 425 The Old Liberty Bell . . f Princes in the Tower © 105 
Manican MytHs— in am a ag of Tazzias in Bhopaul ° 
OY AND MAN— ocket Apparatus at wor . 
Chippewa Chiefs. : ‘ — At the George and Blue Boar . Russian Droshki Drivers. ° 
otems and Pictographs . : “523° 5 Sparrow in Mrs. Berry’s Shop Russian Peasant’s Home , ° 
Chippewa Graves and Mourners - 6:7 a d Will Goodchild Scotch H T 
Gravepost of Waboice : 618 John Armiger an ill Goodchi cotch Housewife e 
P ucts A Tempting Speculation . . . Sister’s Lullaby, The 
ERICAN CARICATURES — Mr. Bootle’s Caband Tiger . Skatin . « 
Boston in 1768 . ‘ 633 Mr. Sparrow and his new L: andlady Stone Implements . © 927, 728, 741, 742 
Surrender of Lord Cornwallis . . 633 Nott wishes there were more Spa:rows. Trestle Bridges 56, 57, 59 


Stamp Act . ° ° ° - 634 Panic in the Share Market . ° Walton's Compleat Angler, Fecstinlies of 271 
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665 
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A COMPLETE INDEX OF THE LEISURE HOUR 


FOR THE TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
FROM 1882 TO 1876 INCLUSIVE. 





vee ey. Re oes 

Application has been frequently made for a general Index to the early volumes of the “ Leisure Hour 
Since the magazine was commenced in 1852, nearly every subject of special or general interest has bee 
treated, and the volumes thus indexed will form aj copious encyclopzdia of useful knowledge. No eff 
has been spared to make the Index as compléte/as possible, and_it will be found a very useful additi 
to all family, school, parish, and public libraries which contain the volumes of the “ Leisure Hour.” 


_ THE/LEISURE HOUR FOR 1877. 
} } ee 


~~ 








AMONG THE SUBJECTS IN PREPARATION ARE :— 

A Young Wife’s Story. By the Author of “Cross Currents.” 7% commence in Yan 
| His Own Enemy. By the Author of\“ Better than Gold.” 

Australia Felix. By Miss Isapetta Biro, author of “The Hawaiian Archipelago, 
The Kofan and the Bible. : 
Yorkshire \Abbeys. By Mrs. Macquom, author of ‘Through Normandy.” © 
The Hospital Sunday and Saturday Funds. By the Author q 


‘* Episodes.of-an Obscure Life.” 
Fertilisers and Food Producers*’ Papers for Farmers. 
Bells, Chimes, «and Peals. 
Historical Papers. By the Rev. Dr. Stouvcuton, 
Papers on Social’ and Domestic Subjects. . 


Biographies and Portraits of European Celebrities, Travel and 
ADVENTURE, NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES, LITERARY PAPERS, AND VARIETIES, 
Engravings bythe Best Artists: 
MONTHLY, SIXPENCE ; WEEKLY, ONE RENNY. 


THE SUNDAY AT“HOME FOR 1877. 


AMONG THE SUBJECTS IN PREPARATION FOR THE NEW YEAR ARE :— 


The Two Songs. By Mrs. Prosser, 
Pastor Spener and the Saxon Dragoons. By Miss Frances Browne, 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY 


Something Wanted. A Year and a Day. Number Twenty-nine, 


and other Tales and Narratives. 
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Modern Jewish Life, With a Series of Fine Engravings from Paintings. ; 
Notes of a Bible Naturalist. By the Rev. Canon Tristram, 
The History of Jonathan. By Miss Atcock, author of “In the Desert,” etc. 


The English Bible, its Successive Versions. By. the late Rev. R. 
Demaus, author of ‘* The Life of Tyndale.” 


Welsh Peasant Sketches. 
Recollections of an Indian Chaplain. 
Personal Adveniures of a Young Officer during the Peninsular War. 


Anecdotes, Narratives, Sermons, Pages for the Afflicted, Sabbath 
THOUGHTS, POETRY, 


MONTHLY, SIXPENCE; WEEKLY, ONE PENNY. 
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LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW; 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD; AND 164, PICCADILLY. 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS. VJ 
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